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lives. From her findings Dr. Burks ventured to conclude that
heredity is four or five times as important as environment in
determining how individuals differ on intelligence tests.
Another aspect of the same problem concerned Freeman and
two associates at the University of Chicago: how much can a
foster home change the intelligence of an adopted child? He
found that children given tests both before and after adoption
showed an average increase of 7.5 LQ. points after four years
in a foster home. The youngsters placed in better homes gained
about 10 points. Freeman tested also the intelligence of sepa-
rated siblings who had lived in different foster homes more
than five years. The separated brothers and sisters resembled
each other far less than brothers and sisters who grew up to-
gether.* Again it was found that where environments differed
widely a greater gap between the LQ.'s appeared. To complete
the picture, unrelated children living in the same home were
shown to resemble each other in LQ. somewhat more than re-
lated children in different homes.
Dr. Burks shows that heredity more than environment causes
differences between children's I.Q.'s. Freeman demonstrates that
a good foster home can raise a child's LQ. appreciably. These
findings differ in their emphasis but are not in real disagreement.
Dr. Burks does not deny that environment can modify intelli-
gence, nor does Freeman dispense with heredity. Both arrive at
important but not mutually exclusive conclusions.
The Iowa Controversy
An astonishing theory that a child's environment can not only
raise but also lower his LQ. came recently from psychologists
at the University of Iowa. If a child's LQ. improves when he
goes from a poor home to an average foster home, it should
improve still more when he goes to an excellent one. Conversely,
transferring a child from a good environment to a bad one
*Gorrelation coefficients were .25 and .50 respectively.